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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



"MUSIC HATH CHARMS.' 



{Frontispiece^ 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A., Painter. 



T. Sherratt, Engraver. 




N the Art Journal for June, 1875, we gave a 
sketch of Mr. Storey's career as an artist, and 
accompanied it with a few illustrations. Since 
then Mr. Storey has been elected into the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, an honour he had legiti- 
mately won by the many pictures which, during 
several years, he had contributed to the annual 
exhibitions of that institution, and of subjects as varied in character 
as they are distinguished by qualities inseparable from good Art. 
"His canvases are never overloaded with material," we wrote of 
them on the occasion referred to, " and, on the other hand, they 
are never wanting in subject-matter of more or less interest. 
Nature has bestowed on the painter e.xcellent inventive capacity, 
which has been carefully cultivated according to the teachings of a 
school wherein graceful design is a leading feature, whatever may 
be the theme." And we find this quality in the figure of the lady 
who, concealed behind the huge trunk of a pollard willov^f, listens 
stealthily to the voice of a young man practising a ballad out in the 
open air, which very probably he hopes visibly to sing to her by- 
and-by. The situation is certainly humorous : the vocalist giving 
expression to the words of the song by his outstretched hand, un- 
conscious of being overheard, and the quiet attitude of the lis- 
tener, fearful lest even the rustling of her dress should disturb the 
music which, doubtless to her, " hath charms " of more than ordinary 
welcome. The incident — perhaps not altogether improvised — will 
doubtless afford both performer and auditor some pleasant amuse- 
ment hereafter, and perhaps call up a blush on the cheeks of both. 
The landscape portion of this picture is painted with unques- 
tionable truthfulness and vigorous yet delicate pencilling : it makes 
a beautiful setting to the principal figure. 



AURORA. 



J. L. Hamon, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



M. Jean Louis Hamon, the painter of this poetic composition, 
is a French artist, who had as his instructors in painting two mas- 



ters of great renown, Paul Delaroche and C. Gleyre, to whom 
Delaroche transferred, or rather recommended, his pupils when 
obliged to relinquish teaching. He was born in 1821 ; died in 
1874. In 1848 he exhibited two paintings, 'Over the Gate' and 
' The Tomb of Christ,' at the Museum of Marseilles. In 1862 he 
exhibited at the Paris Salott a picture entitled ' My Sister is not 
there,' that attracted great attention, and was bought by Louis 
Napoleon. Among his best-known paintings are ' The Maidens 
of Lesbos ' and ' The Muses at Pompeii.' 

His ' Aurora ' is a refined and exquisite figure, except that the 
drawing of the lower limbs is somewhat clumsy. Lightly clad — 

" The meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of the dews," 

which glisten like pearls on her flowing hair, on the leaves of the 
stately hollyhock, and on those of the gracefully-twining con- 
volvulus. A flower-cup of this last plant, assumed to be filled 
I with the " orient pearis," as Milton designates the devvdrops, 
Aurora holds gracefully and lightly to her lips. The sentiment is 
pretty and poetic, while the whole picture is suffused by a white, 
misty, and warm tone of sunshine, suggestive of " the young day 
pouring in apace." 



LION-HUNTING IN ARABIA: THE RESCUE. 
C. A. CoESSiN DE LA FossE, Painter. J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 

Among the pictures exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
London, to which prizes have been adjudged, is the one engraved 
here ; a premium of forty guineas having been awarded to the 
painter of it in 1864, as the "best picture, irrespective of subject, 
by a French artist resident on the Continent." M. Coessin de la 
Fosse was born at Lisieux (Calvados), and was a pupil of Picot, 
and afterwards of Couture. He exhibited this picture at the Salon 
in Paris, in 1863, under the title of 'Chasse au Lion paries Arabes," 
and with the following motto : " C'est ordinairement un parent 
de la victime qui se devoue." The painting is about seven or eight 
feet in width, and it will perhaps better bear criticism as a work of 
Art than as an illustration of wild sporting-life. If the grouping 
of the hunters is not very sportsmanlike, the composition is pic- 
turesque, and the design spirited. 



THE METHODS OF A MARINE PAINTER. 




AVES," said Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, the marine 
painter, as we were talking one afternoon in 
his studio, " never exactly repeat themselves ; 
but a similar wave always comes back, so that, 
in making studies of them, I watch the appear- 
ance of just such a wave as I wish to repre- 
sent, draw it at once, and take its colour from 
a second wave. Only after long experience will the drawing be 
successful, and even then the correct aspect of a wave is hard to 
get. Waves in deep water have one distinctive aspect, waves in 
soundings another, waves along the shore another. In mid-ocean, 
for instance, they are rounder and hill-like ; near the land they be- 
come sharp and broken up. As for colour, in deep water they are 
a dark, inky blue, difficult to describe because it varies with the 
appearance of the sky; while towards soundings they become 
greenish, and nearer the shore greener, where the coast is rocky, 
and yellowish where it is sandy. Waves in deep water are always 
the most difficult for me to paint ; the motions of those on the 
eoast are much more distinct and regular. 
" The great charm of marine painting," continued Mr. De Haas, 
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" consists in the fact that every cloud of any size affects the colour 
of the water, so much so that what you see is rather sky-reflection 
than the real colour of the water, except, of course, in the imme- 
diate foreground. Wind also comes in and changes the colour ; 
the less wind there is the more neariy perfect is the reflection of 
the sky. On the surface of a lake, when there are no wind and no 
motion, the sky is perfectly mirrored. I have seen instances," he 
exclaimed, " when you could hardly tell which was sky and which 
was lake." The reflection was complete both in colour and in 
shapes. Of course, the ocean, being never as still as a lake, never 
perfectly reflects the colours of the clouds. But often it comes 
very near doing so ; and the chief pleasure of a marine painter lies 
in watching and reproducing these shifting, glorious hues." 

The walls of this artist's studio are almost entirely covered with 
studies of sea-scenes. His process of making these studies is 
simple, and I was glad to get hold of it, because what an artist 
says about himself to a friend is always more interesting than what 
a critic says about him to the public. Each study was a foot and 
a half long by one foot wide, and took two hours in the making. 
" You can't work much longer than that," he said, " the light, and 
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almost everything else change so. As for the sky in the scene, 
sometimes you have scarcely fifteen minutes in which to paint it. 
In such cases I begin from Nature and finish from memory. For 
most things my memory is poor, but I never forget a sky. First 
of all, in making a study out-doors on the sea-coast, I paint the 
sky, then the horizon, and then the waves in the foreground. The 
colours of the sky I put on with a palette-knife, because this is the 
quickest way of doing it." 

To Mr. De Haas the greatest value of a study is its aid in 
strengthening the memory to remember natural scenes. When 
one is committing poetry to memory, copying it on paper makes 
the labour easier. Very seldom can a study be used as a compo- 
sition for a picture. It may please a critic or an artist, but it lacks 
a certain pleasing arrangement which a picture should possess. 
" I use studies," said Mr. De Haas, " to test the correctness of the 
key, colour, and tone of my paintings ; and sometimes, also, I put 
parts of them into the paintings. But I have never enlarged a 
study into a picture." 

In making a picture, he first draws a sketch with charcoal and 
chalk on tinted paper, in order to get forms and the general effect. 
Next, on the canvas itself which is slightly tinted, he draws in 
charcoal the outlines of the picture, at the same time often im- 
proving upon the sketch already made. Then he sets his palette, 
beginning at the right, with the following pigments, in the order 
as given : vermilion, the cadmiums, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, 
gold ochre, sienna, and the blues. Below the blues, at the extreme 
left, are placed the browns ; below the vermilion and the cadmi- 
ums, at the extreme right, are placed the lakes; between the 
browns and the lakes is placed the white. He likes a large pa- 
lette and plenty of room. The pigment of which he uses the most 
is white— for the sky and water. Cobalt-blue comes next so far as 
quantity is concerned. The other pigments are applied in very 
nearly equal amounts. Winsor and Newton's London pigments 
are his favourites ; though he uses, also, a few German pigments, 
especially lakes and Naples yellow, the tints of which are distinct 
from the English pigments of the same names. Every country 
that manufactures pigments produces some that no other country 
produces. In America the tendency is to duplicate everything that 
is English. 

The charcoal outlines of the future picture on the canvas are 
next " drawn in " with umber and turpentine, and are thus pre- 
served. Then comes the painting proper. Most artists begin 
with the sky first, but Mr. De Haas begins below the horizon, and 
lays in the background and foreground tentatively and proximately, 
not finishing them till afterwards. Next in order is the sky. When 
about half done the picture is put into its frame, and " worked up " 
to the frame. 

The most difficult part of his work is the rendering of the sky, 
although most marine painters find the water the most trouble- 
some ; and the most pleasant part of his work is the finishing after 
the canvas has been entirely covered, and all the parts have been 
roughly put together. The older he grows the harder he finds it 
to paint a picture. " Nothing is easier," he remarked, " than to 
make water look thin, transparent, and glassy — thin and-.transpa- 
rent, so that any object would drop through it to the bottom ; 
glassy, so that the waves would cut right into the object on it. The 
artist, however, gives you water on which a vessel can safely float 
— wet water, water with movement and body to it. I like nothing 
better than to paint a storm." 

Mr. De Haas's style is neither what is known as the broad nor 
what may be called the minute. He always tries to finish a pic- 
ture as far as the impression that he desires to convey will allow ; 
but his finish is rather finish in colour than in lines. He believes in 
trying to represent things as he sees them in Nature ; and he cares 
(he says) nothing for book-principles of Art. Neither in his work 
nor in anything else has he much of what is called system. " I 
don't think," he exclaimed, " that a picture is ever done ; I may 
think that I can't do any more to it, and indeed I never let a pic- 
ture go that I think I can improve ; but a completed picture does 
not exist. When I see one of my old pictures sometimes I feel like 
changing it, and at other times I am surprised to see it looking so 
well. 

"The artist," he continued, "must paint to please himself; as 
soon as he begins to paint with the idea of pleasing the general 
public he is lost. The general public likes certain. effects— effects 



cleverly executed, and at first glance very inviting, but without 
meaning and soon tiring the beholder. By persistently painting 
good pieces, however, the public will become educated to like 
them." 

" Which is the best of your pictures .' " I asked. 

" I cannot tell," he replied ; " in one picture I like one part bet- 
ter, and in another picture another part. I really can't say which 
is the best picture I ever painted. I have and always have had a 
special fancy for moonlight-scenes ; the oftener I see them the 
more' I am impressed by them. The moonlight-scenes in and near 
New York are, I think, finer than any other locality, except, per- 
haps, on the ocean. They are more luminous, more highly-co- 
loured, and more atmospheric, than in Europe. The cloud-scenery 
in the suburbs of New York is the noblest and most beautiful in 
the world." 

Somehow or other the conversation took hold of Turner's ' Slave- 
ship.' Mr. De Haas's estimate of that work was decided. " I 
don't think it is anything at all," said he; "I don't think a man 
who is not either crazy or drunk would paint such a thing. Tur- 
ner, undoubtedly, was a great artist, but I never saw anything 
attractive in that picture. I don't think he painted the picture in a 
normal condition ; there is not a bit of Nature in it. It is entirely 
devoid of daylight. I never was more disappointed than when I 
first saw it. I liked Ruskin's description very much better than 
the painting itself: if the latter had been as Ruskin described it, 
it would have been very beautiful. I have never yet heard an 
artist express a favourable opinion of Turner's ' Slave-ship.' " 

Mr. De Haas's portfolios are heavy with studies, some of which 
were made in early boyhood. " I'll show you things that I used 
to draw, " said he, opening one of the portfolios, and turning over 
sheets filled with crayon representations of every part of a ship, to- 
gether with almost everything on board a ship. Masts, boats, sails 
furled and unfurled, bowsprits, top-masts, blocks, pendants, flying 
jib-booms, sail-yards, ropes, knots, anchors, sailors — all were there. 
Not a day passes that he does not use one or more of them. The 
studies hanging on the walls of his studio must number two hun- 
dred and fifty at least. They represent waves in every sort of 
motion and under every sort of sky. A stuffed sea-gull, which 
measures four feet across from tip to tip, and a meadow-hawk, are 
among the striking objects in the room where Mr. De Haas has 
worked during the last fifteen years. 

The rapids of Niagara, which Mr. De Haas has recently been 
visiting, and the atmospheric effects of which are to him alto- 
gether unique and wonderful, will soon form the subject of a new 
picture. The rapids, he says, are harder to paint than the falls. 

The conversation turned to the subject of Art-dealers and their 
influence on Art ; and I mentioned their prevailing desire that an 
artist who has had success in one particular effect or composition 
should devote himself to repeating himself. " Such a course," 
said Mr. De Haas, " is very unsatisfactory to an artist, however 
satisfactory it may be to an Art-dealer. In the first place, after 
copying his own pictures, an artist is almost sure to find that his 
first works are better than his last. The reason is because he has 
been painting, not from Nature, nor from the memory of what he 
has seen in Nature, but from a copy of what he has seen. His 
production, therefore, being that of a mere copyist, lacks origi- 
nality, vitality, and freshness. It is well enough for him to keep 
painting in the same general style in which he has been success- 
ful — say storm-scenes, moonlight-scenes, or what not. I see no 
harm in that. He can do so, and yet in each instance go direct 
to Nature for his materials. But to do as the Art-dealers wish 
him, to repeat himself continually, is fatal to his growth and in- 
compatible with his pleasure. Besides, it is unpleasant for an Art- 
collector, who has bought one of his pictures, to see facsimiles 
of it in the galleries of neighbours. When a man owns a fine 
picture, he has a moral right to the copyright of it — at least he is 
apt to think that he has, and certainly I agree with him. I like 
very much the methods of European Art-dealers. In this coun- 
try, with few exceptions. Art-dealers sell American pictures on 
commission ; but in Europe they usually buy domestic pictures 
outright. An Art-dealer there will make a contract with a pro- 
mising young artist to give him so much for every picture he 
paints, and the artist meanwhile will not sell to anybody else. .It 
then becomes for the dealer's advantage to make the reputation of 
the artist. He introduces him to the public ; he says on all occa- 
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sions a good word for his work. Of course, he can do this much 
better than the artist himself. He sees hundreds of Art-buyers 
every day; but the artist can only exhibit his picture and let it 
speak for itself. At first the Art-dealer makes the larger profit ; 
but," when his proUgi is established, the tables are turned. In 
this way the Art-dealer encourages true Art, and also makes 
money. Many of the best contemporaneous European painters 
have by this means been brought before the public, and been given 
a chance to become famous. American dealers could give Ameri- 
can Art a good lift if they chose to." 

" But is not European Art really superior to American Art .' " 
I inquired ; " and does not our present fondness for foreign works 
grow out of the better comparative quality of those works } " 

"We all know," he repUed, "that the position of landscape- 
painting in this country is at least as high as, if not higher than, 
in Europe ; and, although the number of our good figure-painters 
may not be large, there is certainly in their pictures more origi- 
nality than in the pictures of the average European figure-painter. 
With few exceptions, I admit that ^^«r^-painting is undeniably 
better across the Atlantic. But Eastman Johnson's work has 
indisputably more originality both in the conception and in the 
handling of his subject than that of most foreign artists. What 
Art in this country needs most of all is encouragement ; and I am 
sure that Art-dealers who daily come in contact with large num- 
bers of picture-buyers, and daily do much in instructing and de- 
veloping the artistic tastes of picture-buyers, might become most 
valuable allies of American Art as well as of American art- 
ists." 

A painter in any department of Art naturally magnifies the cha- 
racteristic difficulties of that department ; and perhaps it is impos- 
sible to tell whether landscapes or figures, or animals or marines, 
are the hardest subjects to paint. Mr. De Haas, as might have 
been expected, thinks that marines are the hardest ; and his rea- 
sons for the opinion are fresh and bountiful. A coast-painter, he 
says, is only half a marine painter. A marine painter is a painter 
who can paint mid-ocean scenes as well. To do this it is neces- 
sary that he should go to sea, and become as familiar with the ap- 
pearance and the handling of a ship and her rigging as a sailor is. 
■He must learn how to put a vessel in position, what sails to use 
under different circumstances, what each particular rope is for, 
how the vessel appears at various times, how the water looks, what 
elements disturb it, and a thousand other things, a knowledge of 
which can be obtained only by going to sea." Mr. De Haas's 
practice has been accordant with his theory. He has been a sailor 
in the Dutch navy ; he has cruised in the English Channel in pilot- 
boats and other craft ; he has witnessed a great variety of noble 
sea-scenes, and has preserved the noblest of them in sketches. 
He has also crossed the Atlantic, and he knows how to sail a 
ship. But a figure-painter does not need to go out of his studio; 
he can bring his models to him. Mr. De Haas admits that it is 



more difficult to make drawings of the human form in different 
positions than to make drawings of ships in different positions; 
but he thinks that if figure-painters would only try marine painting 
they would get a more adequate idea of its demands. Wave- 
drawing, sky-painting, and wave-colouring, would open their eyes, 
even if an attempt to represent a ship did not. For the sake of 
peace, however, he would concede to figure-painting an equal 
difficulty with that of marine painting. But he could not go fur- 
ther than that. The fact that there are so few good marine paint- 
ers in this or any other country is undoubtedly an argument on his 
side of the fence. 

" An artist's success," observed Mr. De Haas, " depends an im- 
mense deal upon the selection and arrangement of his subjects. 
Take two artists returning from the same charming place. One 
of them brings back fine subjects ; the other subjects of no account 
at all. The difference is simply one of artistic taste. Artists as 
well as the public like this happy selection and arrangement of 
theme. Of course, as I have said, the public taste is not what an 
artist consults ; on the contrary, it is his business to elevate it : and, 
if, while not desiring to please the public, an artist conscientiously 
labours to produce his truest and his best, his work is in the line of 
his own development and well-being. But by the display of a 
proper spirit he is often able to change a hostile taste. For exam- 
ple, people often want an artist to paint an impossible picture. 
They go to his studio, pick out a sketch that they like, a mid-day 
coast-scene, for instance, and ask him to make a sunset or a moon- 
light scene out of it. This thing can't be done, of course ; but, if 
you take the trouble quietly to explain why it can't be done, they 
will see the reasons at once. Most intelligent persons sometimes 
make just such mistakes, simply because they have not had a 
special training. Very often they wish a picture painted from a 
high point of view — a point from which all creation is visible be- 
hind and before. A little explanation will convince them that such 
a representation would do for a panorama, but not for a picture. 
I suppose that every artist has such experiences in his studio." 

Marine painters, as far as Mr. De Haas's observation goes, 
make mistakes oftenest in the position and in the drawing of ves- 
sels. These vessels are frequently represented in positions where 
neither the wind nor the currents of the scene could ever put them, 
and are also imperfectly drawn. Then, too, the rigging often as- 
sumes impossible aspects. Many of these pictures, of course, 
only a technically educated critic could competently criticise. In- 
deed, Art-criticism in general Mr. De Haas considers to be one 
of the most difficult of performances. Neither an artist nor any 
other person can easily give correct judgments respecting all kinds 
of pictures. A landscape-painter, for instance, who is not a tho- 
rough master of figure-painting, is ignorant of hundreds of things 
requisite to the proper criticism of such a work. Besides, even art- 
ists do not see things alike ; and they widely differ in their esti- 
mates of Art-works. 



THE GALLERY OF M. LAURENT RICHARD. 




JEW private collections of pictures in Paris have 
enjoyed a more wide-spread and deserved repu- 
tation than has that of M. Laurent Richard. 
Though of no great extent, comprising only about 
a hundred and fifty paintings, it has been selected 
with so much care, and includes so many re- 
nowned names and so many chefs-d'wuvre, that 
•Is celebrity has been most justly earned. So valuable is this col- 
lection that, before the siege of Paris was commenced, it was trans- 
ferred to London by its owner. For some reason, as yet unex- 
plained, it is, at the moment that I write, advertised to be sold 
sHortly at the Hotel Drouot. Therefore, it will be as well to give 
some account of this remarkable collection before its final dis- 
persion. 

..M. Richard seems to have possessed a peculiar admiration for 
Ihe works of Millet, Rousseau, Corot, and Diaz. Of works by the 
first-named master, the walls of his gallery display no less than 
ten, most of them striking and noteworthy examples of the sub- 



dued yet heart-rending pathos so marvellously expressed by this 
great depicter of the realism and sadness of toil. Foremost among 
these is the great picture pronounced by many critics to be Millet's 
chef-d' ceuvre—\\i2X remarkable work which was more than once 
refused by the jury of the Salon, and that proves to-day the in- 
efficiency of human judgment and the power of petty prejudice. 
The picture in question is the well-known composition entitled 
' Death and the Wood-cutter.' The incident is treated with a calm 
and impressive solemnity, and with a judicious avoidance of any 
of the repulsive or sensational elements which a less lofty and real 
talent could scarcely have failed to introduce into the scene. The 
skeleton form of Death, arrayed in a hooded chimere of white, turns 
its back to the spectator, a winged hour-glass upborne in one 
fleshless hand, while the other grasps the collar of the wearied 
wood-cutter. There is a strange, weird grace about this tall figure 
in its white, clinging garment. The wood-cutter has sunk down in 
a sitting posture by the side of the road. Death need not clasp him 
so firmly, for the victim seems well satisfied to go. What deep 



